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he left the court, with the retirement of the jury at half-past
three, to wait in an ante-room of the Old Bailey, unable to
bring himself to hear the verdict, Curtis feared the worst.
Before six o'clock his fears were confirmed. That night,
as he walked home, the evening newspapers blazed the
news of Mrs. Thompson's sentence. A cigar-merchant, an
old friend of his, looked out of his shop and saw a familiar
figure approaching. Curtis walked with his hands behind
his back, deep in thought. " But how different he looked
from the fine erect figure I knew! " writes the cigar-seller.
" He was walking along slowly with his head bent down,
umbrella under his arm. I opened the door of my business
and greeted him: * Good-evening, Sir Henry/ Almost
in a whisper came his reply : * Good evening, Mellor. I
am very, very tired. . . / "

Ten days later he appealed on the grounds thatjhe Judge
misdirected the jury, and that the community of purpose
between Edith Thompson and her lover had not been
shown, up to the moment of the crime. The appeal met
with failure.

Curtis had in his mind a curious> illuminating remark
Edith Thompson had made to her mother.

" How could you write those letters ? " the latter asked.
" Nobody knows what kind of letters he wrote to me,"
was the reply.

Among the many fallacies that found publicity after the
failure of the appeal, none made Curtis so angry as one
theory suggesting that the reprieve of True had made the
Home Office determined to refuse mercy because of the
castigation of the press. The fact was that Bywaters could
not be reprieved. The reprieve of Mrs. Thompson would
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